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SCHILLER'S ATTITUDE TOWARD LINGUISTIC PROB- 
LEMS 1 

During the Middle High German period Swabia had led all 
Germany in linguistic and literary matters. The fourteenth 
century witnessed the revival of a number of dialects as a means of 
literary expression. This period was succeeded by the gradual 
rise of the imperial Kandeisprache to general recognition. By 
the end of the fifteenth century, Swabian had developed its vowel 
system in the direction of Bavarian and Austrian, but had kept 
aloof from the more radical consonantal departures in these as 
well as in Alemannian, and so it was once more considered as a 
model of good and refined speech, and for the more remote regions 
it could, especially in its use in literature, pass as the best repre- 
sentative of the Reichssprache. This again was radically changed 
through the unparalleled rise of the literary dialect of Upper 
Saxony, due to the enormous influence of Luther's writings. In 
the century following the Thirty Years' War, Swabia lapsed into a 
state of intellectual torpor. To a large extent this was due to the 
pitiable political condition, the despotism and tyranny of the 

1 Schiller's works are quoted according to the Sakular- Ausgabe in sechzehn 
Banden {Schiller s samlliche Werke, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1905), volumes in 
Roman numbers, followed by page and line numbers in Arabic figures. Quo- 
tations from verse dramas are by line only. His letters are quoted according 
to the edition by Fritz Jonas (Schillers Briefe, Kritische Gesamtausgabe in 
sieben Banden; Stuttgart, Leipzig, Berlin, Wien o. J.), the date being given 
together with indication of volume and page. In addition to this Schillers 
Briefwechsel mit Kbrner, 2te Ausgabe von Karl Goedeke, Leipzig 1878, and 
Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Wilhelm von Humboldt, dritte Ausgabe von 
Albert Leitzmann, Stuttgart 1900, have been used. Furthermore: Julius 
Petersen, Schillers Gesprdche. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen. Leipzig 1911, 
and Flodoard Freiherr von Biedermann, Schillers Gesprdche undandere Zeugnisse 
aus seinem Umgang. Volkstiimliche Auswahl. Leipzig o. J. (1913), both being 
cited by page and number. Of the literature on the subject Hermann Michel, 
Schillers Ansichten iiber die Sprache, Euphorion XII (1905), 25-42, and Fried- 
rich Kluge, Die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung Schillers, in Bunte Blatter. 
Kulturgeschichtliche Vortrage und Aufsatze. Freiburg i. B. 1908, and Adolf 
Socin, Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen nach Zeugnissen alter und 
neuer Zeit. Heilbronn 1888, must be mentioned. Goethe is quoted after 
the new edition by Karl Alt el al. (Goethes Werke. Vollstandige Ausgabe in 
vierzig Teilen. Goldene Klassikerbibliothek. Berlin, Leipzig, Wien, Stutt- 
gart o. J.). 
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dukes of Wuerttemberg. It was further emphasized by the 
reactionary tendencies of the chief seat of learning in the country, 
the University of Tubingen. In this stronghold of pedantic 
scholarship and rigid orthodoxy, theology held the whole higher 
intellectual life of the country in bondage, — belles lettres were at 
best tolerated, and the Muses were rigorously excluded, poetic 
activity being strictly relegated to the production of religious 
hymns. From the literary point of view, Swabia, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was barely more than a desert, with a 
faint suggestion of an oasis here and there, while in all other regions 
where the German tongue was spoken the day of another and 
greater efflorescence of art was dawning. 

The memories of her erstwhile leadership in Middle High 
German times, "the Swabian epoch" as it was termed in Wuert- 
temberg, and the conscious efforts of some well-meaning native 
writers failed to rouse Swabia from her somnolence. She was, 
however, gradually wakened by the ridicule and mockery showered 
upon her by outsiders, who spoke sneeringly of Swabian barbarism 
and Philistine self-content. 2 Her best minds now assiduously 
devoted themselves to the refutation of such charges. Historic 
presentations, pamphlets, lengthy lists of literary and learned 
notables, in Swabian magazines, were to convince the Ausland, 
i. e., the rest of Germany, of Swabia's pristine and present merits. 
Names like Thomas Abbt, Wieland, Schubart, could be pointed 
to with pride, and even Saxony and Brandenburg could not afford 
to ignore them. 

However, what vexed and nettled the good-natured Swabians 
more than the charge of their unproductiveness in literature, 
what concerned the people as a whole and all the educated circles 
in particular, irrespective of aesthetic creeds, was the sometimes 
tacit assumption, sometimes vociferous assertion, of the inferiority 
of their speech overagainst the literary dialect of Upper Saxony. 3 
Not only because, as general observation teaches us, the same 

2 "The Swabians are usually accused of not beginning until the others are 
through with their day's work, and in this respect — blessed be the arrival of 
the Swabian Muses' Almanach!" Schiller's review of the Schwabischer Mu- 
senalmanach aufdas Jahr 1782; XVI, 166, 19. 

3 If I do not misjudge the American temper, the average American would 
pass over an Englishman's assertion that American literature did not measure 
up to the standard of British with placid indifference. He would feel quite 
differently if he were told the same thing with regard to his speech. 
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intolerance in linguistic matters that prompted the charge for- 
bade its admission on the part of the accused; nor was it because — 
for such was not the case — the Swabians had more or less generally 
advanced to the insight of Schottel (Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der 
teutschen Haubtsprache, Braunschweig 1663), Leibnitz (Unvor- 
greifliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbesserung der 
teutschen Sprache, about 1680), Bodiker-Frisch (Grundsatze der 
deutschen Sprache, five editions from 1690-1746), and even Gott- 
sched himself (Sprachkunst, 1748, sixth edition 1776), concerning 
the nature of "High German," namely that it was a literary 
language not indigenous to any one place or region, but an eclectic 
speech to be cultivated alike by all German tribes and one that 
each could speak with beauty,— but rather, the chief argument of 
the Swabians was that their country had produced the dominant 
language. They failed to recognize the fact that Modern High 
German was not a lineal descendant of Middle High German; 
nor were they much to blame for the misapprehension, which is 
not even now entirely extinct. The claims of Upper Saxony as 
to the absolute superiority of its dialect over all the others, — 
in the main upheld by Gottsched, in spite of the more correct 
insight just quoted, — were as bitterly fought by the Swabians 
as they had been combated shortly before by the Swiss school, 
after Bodmer had given up his more conciliatory original attitude. 
Since Wuerttemberg and the greater part of Switzerland had 
embraced Protestantism, religious motives did not in these cases 
enter into the fight as in Catholic Bavaria and Austria, where the 
language of Upper Saxony encountered the fiercest opposition as 
the medium of expression, if not indeed the creation, of the arch- 
heretic Luther. Indeed, the language of the reformer had long since 
impressed itself indelibly upon the pious Swabians, among whom, 
to this day, the Bible is read more thoroughly than in any other 
German-speaking country, and where quite naturally the diction 
of even the most educated under strain of emotion, in fact when- 
ever their speech rises above everyday discourse, is likely to teem 
with Scriptural phrases and allusions. 4 

'The influence of the Bible can be traced even in the works of Schiller's 
mature manhood, when he had long since broken away from all orthodox 
faith. Its evidence in his youthful productions has often been observed. 
That it comes unsought is strikingly shown by his review, in 1782, of the Kasu- 
algedichte eines Wirtembergers (XVI, 171, 30): "Proof of this is furnished by 
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When Schiller first entered the Ducal Military Academy, in 
1773, a lad of thirteen, and during the first six years of his attend- 
ance at the institution, instruction in German was not contained 
in the curriculum. 6 Nevertheless, the pupils of the school enjoyed 
advantages in perfecting themselves in their mother tongue that 
were not found in the other schools of the country. More than 
elsewhere a fluent and idiomatic rendering of the ancient classics 
into German was insisted upon. Debates were held in the vernacu- 
lar; oratorical and other exercises, e. g., in letter writing, furnished 
the opportunity for training in style and rhetoric. The professors 
constantly urged the duke to provide for systematic instruction 
in the mother tongue, and in 1779 he appointed the first special 
teacher of German language and literature. As Schiller left the 
Academy in 1780, he derived no benefit from the development of 
this branch of study. The courses taken by him were oratory in 
1775 (when he was still enrolled as a student of law), belles lettres 
under Professor Abel in 1777-78, and "German Language, Diction, 
and Taste" under Haug in 1779. Nast, his professor of Greek, 
was the son of the foremost Swabian grammarian who with Fulda 
in 1777-78 published the Teutscher Sprachforscher, and although 
it is doubtful whether Schiller ever looked into a copy of that 
book, the younger Nast must have in some way acquainted his 
pupils with his father's work and indirectly influenced them in 
accordance with it. In the final examinations of the year 1779, 
the memorable occasion graced by the presence of Goethe and Duke 
Karl August, we find Schiller as a Respondent, i. e., taking the 
affirmative, in the public debate on Haug's theses on German 
language and style, and he was to have been the recipient of a 
prize for his work, but this fell to his fellow pupil Elwert, with 
whom he had to draw lots for it. 

What personal pleasure Goethe and Karl August may have 
had from Schiller's share in the debate must have been seriously 
impaired by his dialectic pronunciation (in which, of course, he 
was no worse than his fellow students, professors, and, in all 

the very first number, the ode on the death of his father, which, notwithstanding 
the bold and splendid thoughts that it contains, loses some of its poetic value 
here and there through Biblical expressions and trivial phrases." 

5 On this and the following, cf . Karl Berger, Schiller. Sein Leben und seine 
Werke. Erster Band (Miinchen 1905), pp. 620 and 622, notes to pp. 84 and 
230. 
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likelihood, the Duke of Wuerttemberg himself). It is necessary 
here to enumerate briefly the chief peculiarities of Swabian pro- 
nunciation, as one must know them to do justice to Schiller's 
rhymes. These are often attacked with undue severity as impure, 
which they are from the point of view of standard modern pro- 
nunciation; but most, if not all, of them must have been 
absolutely unobjectionable to his compatriots, as indeed they 
are today. In its vowel system, Swabian differentiates between 
the az'-sounds according to their provenience from Middle High 
German I and ei, — only the latter, as e. g., in heim agreeing with the 
standard pronunciation (like English i in high), while ei from MHG 
1 sounds like ai (e. g., aw=Eis). 6 The first part of the diph- 
thong au approaches the sound of an open o. In unstressed posi- 
tions e is not slurred, but given a distinct e-sound, which at as 
late a period in life as the composition of his Jungfrau von Orleans 
made the poet rhyme Konige : Berges Hoh'; similarly zitterten: 
Liebenden, Begrabenen : Hoffnungen, Segnungen : Wiedersehn. 
The mutated vowels ii, 6 and au are not rounded and scarcely 
to be distinguished from i, eand ei, respectively. 7 Before nasals, 
u approaches o, and i as well as ii become practically e, that is, 
both sounds are lowered. This accounts for such rhyme mon- 
sters — to the delicately attuned ear of a North German— as 
Menschen : wunschen, wimmert : aufgedammert, Schone : Trauer- 
miene, Trauerbtihne : Szene, dahin : sehn, finden : wenden, Sternen- 
biihne :Trane, Diademen : riihmen, Miinze : Grenze, bandigen : siindi- 
gen, Finger : Sanger, some of which occur a considerable time later 
than his Swabian period. In the consonant system sp and st 
become schp and scht throughout, not only initially; there are, 
however, no such rhymes in Schiller as heischt : Geist, Gischt : ist, 
but he rhymes, contrary to his pronunciation, Geist : fleusst, 
stosst : f est, Geist : heisst. With South-German in general, Swabian 
knows only the voiceless s-sound, and b, d, g are not mediae, but 
voiceless lenes, so that they become identical with the voiceless 
explosives in unstressed positions. Hence rhymes like Schosse: 
Rose, entblossen : losen, Moden : geboten, Hasen : lassen, heissen : 
mitzuspeisen, Grosse : Getose, Norden : Engelspforten, Wesen : Er- 

6 Schiller, however, early in his poetic career, began to rhyme the two 
different sounds, as in Fleiss : Schopfungskreis, Fleiss : Geheiss. 

'The second and fourth cantos of the /Eneid as translated by Schiller con- 
tain 67 cases of ii : i rhymes, 30 a : e, 17 S : e and 26 eu (au) : ei. 
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dengrossen, oden : Sturmesnoten, Getose : Schosse, verodet :getotet, 
Planeten :reden, Zeitenschosse :Lose. The letter v always has the 
value of/; hence Rudersklaven : schlafen, Sinnenschlaf e : Sklave, 
Nerve :unterwerfe. 8 Some cases where long and short vowels are 
rhymed are due to Swabian pronunciation, as kamen : schwammen, 
hin :bluhn; others, the great majority, are due to carelessness, as 
Wiesen :klissen, Narzissen :Fiissen, Fussen :kussen, Schloss :Schoss, 
begriisste : Kuste, Esse : Gefasse, Gefasse : Messe, fassen : Strassen, 
besten : trosten, eingebissen : Fussen. True to his native pronun- 
ciation, Schiller never rhymes g with ch; e. g., zeigt : reicht, fleugt : 
kreucht, or trug : Fluch cannot be found anywhere in his writings. 
Naturally all this provoked the merciless satire of personal 
opponents who were natives of other German regions, e. g., o 1 
A. W. von Schlegel in the lines, "Wenn jemand Schosse reimt 
auf Rose, auf Menschen wunschen und in Prose und Versen schil- 
lert, Freunde, wisst, dass seine Heimat Schwaben ist." Simi- 
larly Burger, deeply hurt by Schiller's review of his poems, alludes 
to him in his Hiibnerus redivims, das ist: Kurze Theorie der Reim- 
kunst fiir Dilettanten (1791), when he says: "It is not likely, 
therefore, that any one will wish to rhyme a, e, i, o, u with one 
another, unless he be one of those rude and uneducated Swabians 
who hear as falsely as they speak and are capable of rhyming sonst 
and Kunst* konnen and sinnen." As to rhyming rounded and 
unrounded vowels, Schiller's own generation, even in the North, 
was less sensitive. To quote again Burger, himself one of the 
most careful poets in the choice of his rhymes, 10 1. c. : "Still the 
vowels a, e, o, likewise i and ii, as well as the diphthongs ei, eu, ai, 
and du are much more closely interrelated. How are they to be 
treated? — If one wishes to be entirely exact and strict, then Tranen, 

8 To Humboldt, who had objected to some of these, Schiller writes (Sep- 
tember 7, 1795; IV, 258): "Why did you mark the rhymes Sklave : Schlafe, 
Nerve : unterwerfe? I know of no difference in pronunciation, and the rhyme 

need not be for the eye The elisions of i in willige, acheron- 

tischen, etc., are indeed objectionable, but since all rhymesters from the 
oldest times have made use of them, I took the same liberty." 

8 A rhyme of this type, however, does not occur in Schiller, so far as I am 
aware. It is found in the poetry of the Silesian Opitz. 

10 As indeed he must have been one of the most accurate observers in linguis- 
tic matters, and may be regarded as a forerunner of modern phoneticians; cf. 
his remarks on the ich- and ach- sounds, which he was the first to name by that 
term. 
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sehnen and stohnen; Lehre and Sphare; Meer and Speer; Liebe 
and trube; Blick and Gliick; traumen and leimen; Freund and 
Feind, are not entirely correct rhymes. Here, however, the dis- 
sonance is not so striking. A good reader, by lowering the one 
and raising the other, can make the two sounds resemble each other 
more or less. There is such a great lack of rhymes in our language, 
and for that reason, the authority of all, even our best poets, 
without exception, protects them. Therefore, one is justified in 
calling them if not entirely exact, at least pardonable rhymes, 
which caviling critics have at least to condone. Nevertheless, 
a poet of delicate ear, especially in those lyric poems where he 
strives after the highest correctness, will first turn in every direc- 
tion, and use such rhymes only when there appears to be abso- 
lutely no other way out of the predicament." 11 

Schiller remained loyal to his dialectic pronunciation during 
his whole life; not as a matter of principle, but because he regarded 
it as an irrelevant externality. His friend Andreas Streicher, 
the faithful companion of his flight and exile from Stuttgart, 
tells us that it was Schiller's dialectic pronunciation more than 
anything else that spoiled the reading of his Fiesko before the 
Mannheim actors and almost lost him the chance of having his 
play accepted for examination. Charlotte von Kalb, on hearing 
him read the first act of his Don Carlos, finally burst out laughing 
and assured the poet that it was the worst thing he had ever 
written, — a statement that she at once took back after reading 
the lines herself. A Weimar actor, Genast, in his Erinnerungen 
eines alten Schauspielers, has preserved for us some of Schiller's 
words in his characteristic rendering of the sounds 12 : "Nach dem 

11 In passing it may be noted that, although we have had our erars trained by 
a century of exactness a la Platen and Hofmannsthal, there are cases where we 
not only do not feel such impure rhymes as blemishes, but on the contrary 
as additional beauties, viz., when, e. g., an i is preceded in the same line by a 
stressed ii and the rhyming word is accompanied by the correlated sound: 

Ach, ich bin des Treibens mwde! Swsser Friede, Lj'spelt leise 

swssen Frieden und den Augen dieses Mtfden 

Nun verlass' ich diese H«tte, wandle mit verhwlltem Schritte 

Leise zieht durch mein Genwt Klmge, kleines Frwhlingslied 

It would be useless to search Schiller's poems for such subtleties. 

The only case of which I am aware occurs in the Leichenphantasie : Zitternd 

an der Krwcke wer mit dwsterm, rwckgesunknem Blicke which 

is certainly not intentional. 

"Petersen, p. 297, No. 293. 
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zweiten Akt kam Schiller auf die Biihne und fragte in seinem 
herzigen schwabischen Dialekt: 'Wo ischt der Vohs?' Dieser 
trat ihm mit etwas verlegener Miene und gesenktem Kopf ent- 
gegen; Schiller umarmte ihn und sagte: 'Nein, Vohs! Ich muss 
Ihne sage: Meischterhaf t ! meischterhaf t ! Aber nun ziehe Sie sich 
zum dritte Akt urn!' Vohs musste sich anderes erwartet haben. 
Denn mit inniger Freude dankte er Schiller fur seine unbegrenzte 
Nachsicht. Dann wandte sich Schiller mit den Worten zu mir: 
'Sehe Sie, Genascht, wir habbe recht gehabt! Er hat zwar 
ganz andere Vers gesproche, als ich sie geschriebe hab, aber er 
ischt trefRich!' " The testimony could easily be multiplied. 13 
Some of the poet's listeners were very unpleasantly impressed by 
it, especially one of his students at Jena, who calls his pronuncia- 
tion intolerable. 

In view of all this is might appear strange that Schiller inten- 
tionally avoided dialect in his prose dramas, where he could easily 
have used it for characterization, to give local color, or to heighten 
the effect, as, e. g., in Die Rauber or in Kabale und Liebe. It would 
be going too far to say that Schiller purposely avoids the language 
of every day, and that he nowhere tries to copy it. 14 Both of the 
dramas named clearly show a number of characters whose words 
are patterned after everyday speech, Miller and his untutored 
wife, for example. The reason for shunning dialect pure and 
simple is not far to seek. The young Swabian poet and dramatist 
had to make it a point to appeal to all readers and spectators 
alike in and outside of hj:s home district. Dialectic utterance 
would have jeopardized the spreading of his works beyond the 
narrow confines of his native land and the immediately adjacent 
regions. This consideration was brought home to him all the 
more strongly when a reviewer of Die Rauber in their first edition 
pointed out such provincialisms as could not be understood in 
Central Germany, namely Weidenstoz, Aufstreich, jolen, zettern, 
bretteln. This list might easily have been increased by words 
that had a different meaning in literary German, such as heben= 
halten, wirkrich=gegenwartig, exponieren=ins Deutsche iiber- 
setzen, and Jauner, the more original South German form (from 

13 See Petersen, Nos. 169, 186, 312; Biedermann, Nos. 48, 174, 326. 

14 Not, of course, in the radical manner demanded by the ultra-naturalistic 
school; cf. Edgar Steiger, Das Werden des neuen Dramas, Berlin 1898, II 
28 ff., 34 ff. 
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Hebrew jana) of Gauner. Schiller took pains to remove a number 
of these from the second edition of his play, and in his second 
drama he tried not to let any creep in, which, the scene of the 
drama being laid in Italy, would indeed have been seriously incon- 
gruous. Nevertheless we find here too some traces of his dialect, 
e. g., when he calls Muley Hassan "ein konfiszierter Mohren- 
kopf" where we should now say polizeiwidrig, that is, repulsively 
homely. 

Aside from such considerations, it would be unnatural to expect 
from the young Schiller an insight into the right of existence and 
proper place of dialect. Herder — in this respect, as in so many 
others, far ahead of his time, — had as early as 1767 15 enthusiasti- 
cally defended the rights of dialect and called the Idiotismen 
beauties that would be irretrievably lost in any translation. But 
the time was not yet ripe for such a liberal point of view, and Schiller 
did not attain it during his whole life. He never knew what to 
make of the studies of his brother-in-law Reinwald, who had 
compiled a Hennebergisches Idiotikon. w It might have been 
different had Reinwald been a man of wider horizon and inspira- 
tion. To Goethe, who had acquainted him with some poems of 
the Nuremberg dialect poet Griibel, a precursor of Hebel, Schiller 
writes on February 2, 1798 (V, 336): "Your Nuremberg master- 
singer appeals to me like a voice from a bygone epoch and has 
amused me greatly. In writing to Knebel, please ask him to 
enter my subscription for one copy with frontispiece. I really 
deem it necessary to subscribe for this little book beforehand, 
because otherwise it may not be published at all, for our good 
friend has outlived his epoch and will hardly be shown the recog- 
nition he deserves. How would it be if you would write a few 
pages in the Horen, to introduce him to the reading public? He 
really seems to need it as much as he deserves it." Seven years 
later, February 28, 1805 (VII, 216), he addresses Goethe concerning 
Hebel's Alemannian poems, — " Sonntagsfruhe I should indeed 
wish to read in a pure High German poetic language, since dialect, 

15 Fragmente zur deutschen Lileratur, erste Sammlung; again, in Blatter von 
deutscher Art und Kunst, 1773. 

" Schiller jokingly refers to this book in a letter of August 24, 1794 (III, 
476): "Our boy is beginning to walk in leading-strings and to talk, although 
his whole vocabulary so far consists in Hotto and so you could not yet gather 
much material from him for an Idiotikon." 
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especially in reading, always has something disturbing in it. 
The poem is excellent and of irresistible charm." 17 Schiller had 
failed to grasp the salient point. But in fact not one of Hebel's 
contemporaries, not even Goethe in his genial review of the Ale- 
mannische Gedichte (XXXII, 239 ff.), had with conscious clearness 
recognized and stated whereon the peculiar charm and the specific 
value of dialect poetry is based. For Goethe says (1. c, p. 243): 
"Perhaps one might even suggest to the author, that, as it is a 
paramount advance in culture for a nation to translate foreign 
works into its language, it must likewise be a step toward the cul- 
ture of the individual province if one presents to it works of the 
same nation in its own dialect. Let the author try to translate 
from the so-called High German appropriate poems into his 
Upper Rhenish dialect. Have not the Italians, too, translated 
their Tasso into several dialects?" Similarly he advocates the 
translation of dialect poems into literary German, and Schiller's 
above-mentioned desire to read Hebel's Sotmtagsfriihe in such a 
form may have prompted Goethe to plan the rendering himself, 
although he never carried it out. Ten years later Goethe had 
approached the correct valuation of dialect poetry more closely. 
When in Goethe's presence Hebel had recited one of his dialect 
poems, a member of the company urged him to translate it into 
literary German, and the kindly poet yielded, but Goethe protested 
that one should do Hebel the honor of learning his language. 
Even a few years previous to this he had pleaded for a more liberal 
view. In an outlined letter to Eichstadt, November 22, 1809, 
he says: "I was loath to read the very unfair review on Griibel. 
In the first place Dr. A. E. attacks the Nuremberg dialect, which 
certainly has just as good a right to poetic expression as any 

other Then he makes demands on the epistle such 

as one might at best make in cultured society What 

delicious morsels should we have to renounce if we were to exclude 

17 In his first period Schiller would have been incapable of such a just appre- 
ciation of rustic poetry. There is a very characteristic passage in a letter to 
Reinwald, June 11, 1783 (I, 132): "Yesterday we had a jolly day. The peas- 
ants of the village danced in our yard, and I saw happy human beings. Bauer- 
bach certainly is no barbarous country. I have discovered many a fine trait 
in these people, which was all the more valuable to me the less I had surmised 
its existence in rude nature. Perhaps these people differ from those who 
regard themselves as their superiors only as plaster casts do from paintings." 
From here it was a far cry to the composition of his Wilhelm Tell. 
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the lower classes of all times and nations from poetry!" On 
his own use of dialect, or rather, a dialectic coloring of his pronun- 
ciation and provincial style, Goethe says in Dichtung und Wahr- 
he.it, second part, sixth book (XXIII, 213), apropos of his experi- 
ences in Leipzig, where his linguistic peculiarities were objected 
to: "I had been born and raised in the Upper German dialect, 
and although my father always cultivated a certain purity of 
speech, and warned us children at an early age against all that can 
really be called defects of that idiom, and prepared us for better 
speaking, I yet retained many ingrained peculiarities that I, 
because their naivete pleased me, would emphasize with delight, 
and this always brought me a stern reprimand from my new fellow 
citizens. The Upper German, and especially he who dwells on 
the banks of the Rhine or the Main (for large rivers, like the sea 
shore, always have something animating and invigorating), uses 

many similes, allusions, and proverbial phrases. 

In such cases he is oftentimes outspoken, still always proper, if one 
considers the purpose of the expression, even though at times 
something may slip in that proves repulsive to a more delicate 
ear. Every province loves its dialect, for it is really that element 
in which the soul draws its breath. With what obstinacy however 
the dialect of Meissen succeeded in domineering over, and for a 
time even excluding, the others is known to every one. 18 For many 
years we suffered under this pedantic regime, and only by manifold 
opposition have all the provinces regained their old rights. What 
a young, lively person must have suffered under this constant 
lecturing will easily become clear to him who considers that together 
with the pronunciation, to the change of which one might at last 

18 Nast, one of the authors of the Teutscher Sprachforscher mentioned above, 
gives in his autobiography the following testimony, which is highly significant 
in this connection : "We took in our book an emphatic stand against the Upper 
Saxon language despotism, and advanced genuine principles taken from the 
nature of language but overlooked by most grammarians. These principles 
are now more borne in mind and used since the intrigue has come to an end that 
was aroused against our book by the monopoly of the Leipzig publishers. This 
intrigue was so effective that because of the cry, What good can come from 
Swabia? our publisher could not dare to continue the publication of our work. 
The latter, if other provinces had joined, might in its continuation have become 
very beneficial for our language. But it was incompatible with the Upper 
Saxon autocracy to allow other provinces, particularly Southern Germany,' 
to share in the honor of perfecting our language." (Alemannia, III, 61 ff.) 
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resign himself, ways of thinking, imagination, feeling, and patriotic 
character were to be sacrificed. And this intolerable demand was 
made by cultured men and women, whose conviction I could 
not acquire, and whose unfairness I felt without being able to 
explain it to myself." 

As we have seen, Schiller even before his flight from his native 
country had begun studiously to avoid provincialisms in his writ- 
ings. Those that are found in his later works therefore are due to 
oversight. 19 A very few of them may be mentioned here. 20 He 
continues for some time the use of three different forms of the 
numeral zwei (zween for the masculine, zwo for the feminine, and 
zwei for the neuter): "So musste sich das Szepter zweier Reiche 
in zwo Handen vereinigen," XIII, 174, 32 ff., although even in 
his Swabian period he had begun, under the influence of literary 
German, to confuse the feminine and neuter forms. Like his 
compatriots Hauff and Uhland, he uses sitzen=sich setzen (Don 
Carlos 103 Bis Sie auf Petri Stuhle niedersitzen) and conjugates 
stehen with sein instead of haben (letter to Korner, January 25, 
1795; IV, 95, Ich bin an der Grenze gestanden; Jungfrau 1792, 
Ich bin vor hohen Fursten nie gestanden). He says die Echo, die 
Ereignis, das Ort ( = Dorf), and uses the plural Zufluchtsorter. 
He employs what may be termed the South German double perfect 
for the pluperfect: "dendieherrschendePartei vertrieben gehabt," 
XIV, 270, 16 f. (cf. French j'ai eu ecrit la lettre instead of j'eus 
icrit la lettre). In his endeavor to remove all traces of dialect it 
sometimes happens that he uses what Behaghel calls "Hyper- 
hochdeutsch," a term which will be made clear by the following 
illustrations: Swabian uses only the prefix ver- where literary 

"Heinrich Ruckert, as quoted by Socin, p. 490, says in 1864 (Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift, Band 107) : " Formerly every writer desired to avail himself 
of a, or the, generally accepted language, but the power of local influences was 
still so great that in spite of his will he could not overcome them. Now the 
opposite is true. Now every educated person when he writes must make an 
effort to put something local and dialectic into his speech, for without such an 
effort only the literary German that is wholly free from local influence will 
come from his pen." 

20 For a detailed presentation of this subject I refer to Friedrich Kasch, 
Mundartliches in der Sprache des jungen Schiller, Dissertation, Greifswald 1900, 
and to Wilhelm Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in ihrem Verhdltnis 
zur neuhochdeutschen Schriflsprache, Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur XXVIU, 272-423. 
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German differentiates between ver- and zer-, and so Schiller speaks 
of zerschiedene Szenen XVI, 19, 21; zerschiedene Eigenschaften 
(letter, March 27, 1783); fiiehen zerstort auf die Biihne, Fiesko 
III, 151, l; 21 mit zerstorten Blicken, Don Carlos 2501, 21 similarly 
2605; zernichtete seine Hoffnung XIV, 87, 7; welche das Ansehen 
des Papstes zernichtete XV, 7, 34; even in Wilhelm Tell there 
occurs scheu umherblickend mit zerstorten Zugen, 3105. 21 Ana- 
logously, being aware that literary German demanded in some cases 
haben as auxiliary instead of the sein to which he was accustomed, 
Schiller uses haben incorrectly in "wie weit ihr's gelungen hat" 
XVI, 16, 16, and "woran schon der Kaiser gescheitert hatte" 
XIV, 59, 13. A few examples may here be added from the first 
volume of the letters: dann gehort das Stuck dennoch mein (in- 
stead of mir), p. 151, wegen meinem monatlichen Stillschweigen 
(instead of the genitive), 150; sind allenfalls Briefe eingeloffen, 
123; the plural forms Hemder and Tage instead of Hemden and 
Tage, 153, 165; wirklich=gegenwartig, 173; durfen=brauchen, 
403 (Die Professoren sind in Jena fast unabhangige Leute und diir- 
fen sich um keine Furstlichkeit bekummern). 

On the other hand, Schiller later adopted some Middle and 
North German provincialisms, such as the .e-plural (an unsere 
lieben Frauens, letters, I, 433), die muntre Krabbe (Pegasus im 
Joche, I, 205, 31), ganzer vier Jahre instead of accusative of dura- 
tion of time, XIV, 149, 18, and an occasional omission of worden 
in the perfect tenses of the passive: durch die Erbprinzessin ist 
ein neues Leben in die Stadt gebracht (letters, VII, 225). 

Although familiar parlance does not, properly speaking, fall 
under this head, attention may here be called at least to one 
matter of which there are in Schiller abundant examples, viz., 
the double negation. A few cases chosen more or less at random 
will prove this: dass die Schonheit kein Resultat weder fur den 
Verstand noch den Willen gebe XII, 87, 25 f . ; Aber nichts . . . 
. . darf weder der Dichter noch der bildende Ktinstler darstellen 
XII, 353-4; Ohne diese wtirde es niemals weder ein Christentum 
noch einen Koran gegeben haben XIII, 43, 10; weit entfernt, . . 
. . . weder zu denken noch zu reden noch zu tun XIII, 184, 
14 ff.; dass kunftighin niemand weder Gefangnis noch Landes- 
verweisung noch den Tod zu furchten haben sollte XIV, 196, 21; 

21 Stage direction. 
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Vdrfalle in Zusammenhang, die nie keinen gehabt hatten 213, 
4f.; fehlte es beim Anfang der Belagerung keineswegs weder an 
Lieferungen noch an Geld 353, 12 f.; Alles ist Partei und nirgends 
kein Richter, Wallensteins Tod, 1985 f. The double negation is 
genuinely German. Otfried, in the Latin preface to his Gospel 
Harmony, addressed to Archbishop Liutbert of Mainz (about 
863), says: "Two negatives, which make an affirmation in Latin, 
in the usage of this (Franconian) language nearly always signify 
a negation, and even though I have been wary of it here and 
there, I have retained in my poem the idiomatic construction 
where it offered itself, in accordance with the usage of everyday 
life." The double negation is met with in the works of all the 
German classics (though probably in no one so frequently as in 
Schiller); cf. Goethe in Meeresstille: "Keine Luft von keiner 
Seite!" It is an interesting fact that it took just about a full 
century to find out that Lessing's "nicht ohne Missfallen" in his 
Emilia Galotti contained one negative too many. 

In stating that Schiller consciously avoided the incorporation 
of dialect words not sanctioned in literary German, we must 
make one notable exception, namely, his Wilhelm Tell. As Kluge, 
1. c, p. 206, puts it, "he did not intend to write a Swiss national 
play, his ideas are garbed in the festive raiment of the literary 
language, but delicate filaments of Alemannian dialect are woven 
into it." Aside from geographical and family names, the use of 
which was necessitated by the subject matter and suggested by his 
sources, he employs the Alemannian diminutive forms in Jenni, 
Kuoni, Ruodi, Seppi, Stilssi, Uhli, Wdlti, Werni, and Ehni { — Gross- 
vater). The list of other Swiss words comprises the following: 
Alp, Ammann, anstellig, Brautlauf, Firn, Fluh, Fohn, gdhstotzig, 
Gemse, Gletscher, Gransen, Grattier, kommlich, Kuhreihen, Kulm, La- 
wine, lugen, Nauen, nit, Ruffi,, Runse, Schutz und Trutz, Sente, tagen 
(in the sense of "to hold a diet"), Wildheuer. Some of these had 
been taken over into literary language previous to Schiller's time; 
others, like anstellig and the phrase Schutz und Trutz, — long before 
recommended for adoption by Lavater and Leibnitz, respectively, — 
and tagen in its specific meaning, were felt by Schiller's contem- 
poraries as decidedly novel, and if they no longer make such an 
impression on us it is because his Tell has such a powerful hold on 
all German-speaking people. A few of them even now would not 
be generally understood outside of their context. It is interesting 
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that Schiller did not use the word Heimweh, but substitutes 
Schmerzenssehnsucht in 1. 846. As Kluge 22 has pointed out, this 
word, now indispensable to the lyric poet, and long since a full- 
fledged literary word, would have been felt as inexcusably strange 
at Schiller's time; it does not occur in Goethe's works, although 
he uses it a few times in his letters. 

In availing himself of this enrichment of the German vocabulary 
as suggested by his sources, Schiller acted in consonance with the 
advice of Lessing, who, in the Brief e die neueste Literatur betreffend, 
had censured Wieland for not using in the works written during 
his stay at Zurich some of the fine and pithy Swiss words not yet 
found in the literary German of his day. It is worthy of note 
that the year of Schiller's birth is also marked by the publication 
of the first Liter aturbriefe and the final overthrow of Gottsched's 
dictatorship in matters of taste and good usage in language 
and literature. The fight against Gottsched had, to be sure, 
already been won by the Swiss school, especially through Klop- 
stock's aid. Of all linguistic influences that Schiller experienced in 
his youth that exerted by the Swiss was by all means the strongest, 
even though it came to him indirectly, through Klopstock. 23 Of 
Swiss poetic works proper Schiller at that time probably did not 
know more than Haller's ^47£e», and Haller, as is generally known, 
did not take part in the feud against Gottsched, and even removed 
Swiss words and forms in the later editions of this poem. 

Of purely grammatical matters in this connection I would call 
attention to only two, viz., the use of the participle, and the form 
of the first person plural imperative. The Swiss had vindicated 
the appositive use of the participle ("Dies sagend ritt er trutzig- 
lich von dannen" — "dass er darniederfiel in seinem Blut, gemordet 
von den Seinen, auf dem Seinen"). Gottsched calls this innova- 
tion of the " Partizipianer" a clumsy imitation of French, a bar- 
barous, un-German way of speaking, not to be met with in Luther, 
Opitz, or any other good writer. So far as prose is concerned, our 
own feeling still upholds Gottsched's contention, for this construc- 
tion has never made its way into everyday German. Theoreti- 
cally at least, Schiller in 1781, in his review of Staudlin's Proben 

22 Wortjorschung und Wortgeschichte, Leipzig 1912, pp. 45-75. 

23 For a convenient summary of Bodmer and Breitinger's influence, see 
Oskar Weise, Astlietik der deutschm Sprache, dritte Auflage, Leipzig 1909, 
p. 246 ff. 
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einer teutschen Aeneis (XVI, 157 ff.), appears to agree with Gott- 
sched, for he says, 1. c, p. 160, "Again, his verse becomes too 
prosaic through the many participles," and in another place 
(p. 161) exclaims, parenthetically, "das vermaledeite Partizi- 
pieren!" where, for Staudlin's " der Mann, den jagend des Schicksals 

Hand aus Ilium erst nach Italien gefiihret" 

he proposes, " Krieg ist mein Lied, und der Mann, der von Iliums 
Lande der erste vom Verhangnis gejagt am Ufer Latiums aus- 
stieg." As he himself here uses the past participle, it would seem 
that he objects only to the present participle. Klopstock had, 
in defense of the Swiss, said, "The participial construction is one 
of the Latinisms that we must introduce." — The beginnings of the 
imperative or hortatory use of the subjunctive in the first person 
plural (Seien wir zufriedenl Gehen wirl) may be found in Tatian 
and Otfried. Alemannian evidently had always adhered to the 
usage, and the Swiss critics defended it against the Low German 
forms with lassen (Lass or Lasst uns gehen?) that Luther had 
introduced into High German. The example of the Swiss, how- 
ever, did not meet with such ready acceptance as their other 
innovations, being regarded as dialectic pure and simple, and 
Bodmer and Breitinger themselves gave it up, in favor of the 
North German circumlocution. Schiller, too, so far as I am 
aware, did not use the shorter form in his youthful writings, — 
the first case of it that I have noted occurs in a letter to Henriette 
von Wolzogen, September 23, 1786 (I, 310), "Im Ernst, liebste 
Freundin, versuchen wir es." In 1784, in his translation of 
Diderot's Jacques le fataliste (" Merkwiirdiges Beispiel einer 
weiblichen Rache," II, 185, 12ff.) he uses in brief succession the 
form with lassen no less than four times where the shorter form 
would be decidedly preferable: "Lassen Sie uns fliehen, lassen 

Sie uns vor seiner Rache uns schutzen Lass uns 

bleiben. Lass uns abwarten." 24 

44 1 am inclined to regard another example of this differently. It occurs 
in Fiesko, Act IV, Scene 14 (III, 269, 10 ff.): "Lass uns fliehen, Fiesko— lass 
in den Staub uns werfen all diese prahlende Nichts, lass in romantischen Fluren 
ganz der Liebe uns leben!" I feel a distinction between the two forms of the 
imperative, provided the inflection of the voice be the same. Gehen wir sounds 
to me more like an admonition or command, lass(t) uns gehen, more like a re- 
quest. This, I believe, is due to the fact that in the former the speaker acts, 
more or less on his own responsibility, as the representative of the persons 
addressed; in the latter, the etymological consciousness of both speaker and 
hearer do not suffer the inherent meaning of lassen ( = to permit) to become 
merely functional. 
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The only time that Schiller, who just like Goethe did not feel 
within himself a grammatical vein, occupied himself systematically 
with questions of language, with special reference to German and 
its development, was during his stay at Mannheim, 1783-85. 
He there was made a member of the Electoral German Society, 
and when this body had offered a prize for the best treatise on 
the history of the German language since the time of Charlemagne, 
Schiller was put on the committee that was to read the manu- 
scripts entered for the competition, — not, in all likelihood, because 
he was so much better qualified for the performance than the other 
members, but because the others were conspicuously less so. 
This episode, as might have been expected, did not arouse in him 
any lasting interest in historical grammar. Still, membership 
in the German Society did produce a more than ephemeral effect 
on his attitude toward some linguistic questions. First, he became 
more attentive to consistency in spelling. March 3, 1787 (I, 331), 
he writes to Goschen: "Now a very important matter, dear friend. 
Who is the corrector? I have reason to fear that my copyist 
and I myself have not always used the same spelling. This, then, 
must be attended to with the greatest accuracy by the corrector. 
I am very anxious on this point." Nine days later (VII, 245), 
he expresses himself entirely satisfied that Adelung's spelling has 
been adopted; but in a letter to Korner, some six weeks after 
(I, 342), he says, among other grievances concerning the outward 
appearance of his Don Carlos, — "The worst of it is that, despite 
the corrector's promise, the spelling is erratic; seyn and sein inter- 
change just as the compositor took it into his head." Korner 
in his reply made light of the complaint, professing not to have 
noticed the inconsistency. The last sign of this influence is a 
remark in a letter to Goethe, August 11, 1795 (IV, 234), "On 
account of the numerous misspellings, as well as because of some 
inconsistencies of usage (now des Publikums, now des Publici, 
etc.), I would recommend considerable attention." 

But secondly, what is more important, Schiller was for a number 
of years anxious to avoid foreign words, although he even then 
never joined the ranks of the radical purists. Thus he censures 
the translator of Goldoni's autobiography (XVI, 194): "The 
language might be more pure. Is it really true that we have no 
German equivalents for the words soupieren, genieren, Doktrin, 
apathisch, and others?" In his preface to the collection of historical 
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memoirs (XIII, 108) he apologizes for the title, — "I have retained 
the French word Memoires, as I know no German word to replace 
it with. Denkwiirdigkeiten (Memorabilia) expresses it but imper- 
fectly; rather — as they have been written down from the memory 
of events passed through — one might call them Erinnerungen, 
Erinnerungsblatter." He cautions Korner, March 26, 1790 (III, 
67): "Latin words like Kultur are disagreeably conspicuous in 
poetry." In his youthful poems words like Phantom, Harmonie, 
etc., had abounded. In revising them for later editions he removed 
some of them, replacing, e. g., sympathetische Triebe (in Die Ideale) 
by Flammentriebe; still they occur again, in rather large numbers, in 
Die Kiinstler (1788), Das Ideal und das Leben (1795), and Das 
Eleusische Fest (1798), most of them being of Greek provenience. 
The dramas of his mature period, however, show markedly fewer 
intruders than those of his youth. His Wallenstein, especially 
the Lager, must not be cited as an exception to this. For here 
Schiller purposely employs borrowed words to characterize the 
speech of the time, e. g., when he makes the first chasseur in the 
Lager say, "Doch unter des Friedlanders Kriegspanieren da bin 
ich gewiss zu viktorisieren," or Isolani, in Die Piccolomini, "will 
alle meine Kreditoren kontentieren." In his prose, however, 
the influence of the learned Mannheim society begins to wane 
perceptibly in the early nineties. 25 Ludwig Borne, Aus meinem 
Tagebuche, entry of May 18, 1830, criticizes Schiller's letters for 
the abundance of unnecessary foreign words, exceeding even those 
used by Goethe, — "And such men, who in their works wrote 
such pure German! Is that not a proof that to them life and art 
were separate, that their minds were far away from their hearts!" 
In his conversation Schiller must have been even less wary, if we 
are to accept the testimony of Schelling, who, to be sure, as appears 
from the rest of his statement, must have met the poet in an ill- 
starred hour: 26 "The same man who in writing wields a depotic 
sway over the language is in speaking often at a loss for the least 
little word and must have recourse to a French one when the Ger- 

26 The same distinction holds good for Lessing's prose overagainst his poetic 
writings, as Erich Schmidt remarks in his Lessing, II, 701: "Just as Schiller 
in his letters gives way to the contemporaneous excess of French expressions 
but keeps his prose free from them, so there is likewise a great difference in 
Lessing: his poetry is more strictly on its guard than his treatises." 

2 « Petersen, p. 268, No. 253. 
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man word fails him." A most amazing condition is presented by 
the preliminary work on Demetrius which has been preserved 
because the drama has remained a fragment. Here we meet a 
veritable host of foreign words, mostly of French origin, and the 
fact can be explained only on the assumption that in the haste of 
his work on this drama, caused by his rapidly failing health, Schiller 
used the next best word without any scruples as to its propriety 
(for we find also a number of wholly inadequate colloquialisms). 
The great prevalence of French words is due to the fact that his 
sources happened to be chiefly French. Even leaving the Vor- 
studien properly so called — consisting of the Studienheft and the 
Collectanea — and the Skizzenblatter out of account, and confining 
ourselves to the third stage of progress, the Szenar, we count on 
some twoscore pages the following words of foreign extraction, 
hardly one of which would, or could, have been left standing in the 
finished play: feroce, sans aveu, Grandezza, Devouement, introdu- 
zieren, intriguieren, konstituieren, Partikularitaten, Introduktion, 
Indignation, Partei ( = Entschluss, French prendre son parti), 
sinister, exegieren, solizitieren, Attention, Passion, konzipieren, 
kollidieren, poussieren, Qualitat, religios, aktuell, Introduktions- 
szene, exekutieren, repugnieren, Emissare, Revolutionare, unter 
soldatischem Apparat, etablieren, dissimulieren, konfrontieren, 
desavouieren, kontrastieren, exaltieren, Funktionen der Haus- 
offizianten, Invasion, malkontent, Notizen, affektieren, retardieren, 
machinieren, Retardation, Gradation, supponieren, Peripetie, 
haranguieren, Agitation, Expedition, Kriegstheater, mines, aliena, 
Nuntius, lavieren, hazardieren, indulgieren, accueillieren, Instiga- 
tion, attaschieren, Rivalitaten, temporisieren, balanzieren, sous 
main, kontrar, Resume, griefs, Exorbitantien, Dissidenten, Tab- 
leau, kommunizieren, Kommunikation, Usurpator, Archimandrit, 
Respekt, Attentat, invidia, Usurpation, Exposition, Argument, 
adoptieren, passioniert, Omen, Disposition, Sukzess, Totalitat, 
pragnant, koexistent, Alarm, Neutralitat, Schisma, Manifest, 
pro, contra, Gewissensskrupel, — ninety-four in all, some of them 
occurring several times. It would be interesting but take us too 
far afield to follow up one particular portion of the play and trace 
it through the successive stages of the poet's work with regard to 
linguistic expression. Suffice it to say that in the final form of the 
first act and a half, which would still have been subject to an 
ultimate revision at the poet's hands, the foreign words have all 
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disappeared, — with the exception, that is to say, of those that 
he retained for specific reasons. One of these reasons was the 
desire to provide for local color, especially in the Polish Diet, where 
in the very first speech, the archbishop's, the words Rokosz (armed 
opposition of the nobles to the crown), Pacta conventa (constitu- 
tion), and Seym Walny (Great Diet) are brought in. In all such 
cases, Schiller is most careful to put unusual words in their right 
setting, so as to leave no doubt in the spectator's mind concerning 
their meaning, — one might almost think of the dramatist's watch- 
ful care in providing for a clear exposition and a proper introduction 
of each one of the dramatis personae. Thus in the following passage 
the borrowed word is just as clear and has the additional advantage 
of greater forcefulness than if Schiller had said Wachter: "Zar 
Boris zitterte auf seinem Thron und stellte seine Sastafs an die 
Grenzen, urn scharf auf jeden Wanderer zu achten." 27 Another, 
equally cogent reason, however, to my mind, is the poet's delight 
in the sonorousness and euphony in many of these foreign terms, — 
a consideration that I surmise has in part at least caused Schiller 
to make Wallenstein call to his meeting with Questenberg the 
following generals: "Beide Piccolomini, Maradas, Butler, For- 
gatsch, Deodat, Caraffa, Isolani mogen kommen" {Piccolomini, 
1004ff.); at least that has always been my impression at every 
performance. It is in substance the same principle that made 
him use in Das Eleusische Fest the loan word in "Windet zum 
Kranze die goldenen Ahren, flechtet auch blaue Cyanen hinein," 
an additional reason here being that the German Kornblumen would 
not have submitted to the meter. 28 

27 Cf. also MariwJStuart, 705 £. : " Wer in der Committee ist meinesgleichen? 
Nur Konige sind meine Peers." Similarly in Wilhelm Tell, 2738 ff., the provin- 
cialism Wildheuer is explained in a passage that combines poetic definition and 
dramatic power: "ein armer Wildheuer, Herr, der iiberm Abgrund weg das 
freie Gras abmaht, wohin das Vieh sich nicht getraut zu steigen." — A neat 
instance of the same general characteristic is found in a letter to Dalberg, 
August 4, 1782 (I, 62): "So sieht es mehr einer Reise als einer volligen Ent- 
schwabung (wenn ich das Wort gebrauchen darf) gleich und fallt so hart nicht 
auf." 

25 In his Rechenschaft iiber die V erdnderungen in der Nachtfeier der Venus, 

Burger says:" the reader will no doubt admit that the new version 

is much more noble, beautiful, rich and euphonious than the former paltry word- 
ing, and that especially the sweet melodious tone play of the last two lines, 
"Wann die Knospe sich entfaltet, wann die Hyazinthe bliiht," can hardly be 
excelled in German. But one must regret at the same time that the highest 
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That theoretically, too, Schiller and Goethe did not approve of 
the extremes to which the purists of their day were willing to go, 
is amply evidenced by the malicious Xenion 125 (II, 107), directed 
against Joachim Heinrich Campe of Braunschweig named Der 
Purist: 

Sinnreich bist du, die Sprache von fremden Wortern zu saubern; 
Nun, so sage doch, Freund, wie man "Pedant" uns verdeutscht. 

This struck a vulnerable spot,— the man who tried to replace 
Suppe, which naturally had long since become a German word, 
by the formation Geloffel deserved scant mercy; and yet it must 
not be forgotten that to this same Campe German owes the splendid 
renderings altertumlich, Beweggrund, 29 Eigenname, sich eignen, 
Flugschrift, geeignet, Offentlichkeit, Umwalzung, verwirklichen, 
Zartgefuhl, and many more, to which the Dioscuri of Weimar 
and Jena cannot have objected. 

Campe receives another thrust in Xenion 79 (p. 102), Eridanus: 30 
An des Eridanus Ufern umgeht mir die furchtbare Waschfrau, 
Welche die Sprache des Teut saubert mit Lauge und Sand,— 

but this, as well as the following Gesellschaft von Sprachfreunden 

(No. 124, p. 107) 

O wie schatz' ich euch hoch! Ihr biirstet sorglich die Kleider 
TJnsrer Autoren, und wem fliegt nicht ein Federchen an ! 

need not refer to Campe's fight against foreign words, but to his 
general intolerance in matters of grammar and diction, which had 
caused him to make out a long list of sins in Goethe's Iphigenie. 
The heaviest blow was delivered against Campe by the epigram on 
Der Sprachforscher (No. 114, p. 106) 

Anatomieren magst du die Sprache, doch nur ihr Kadaver ; 

Geist und Leben entschliipft fliichtig dem groben Skalpell, — 

if this is not, instead, aimed at Adelung, the most influential of 
all German grammarians. Adelung's claim as to the superiority 

and purest sonorousness of a German verse can rarely be achieved otherwise 
than through the aid of a foreign word." This is not the place to argue the 
question with Burger; but in the song of Ariel and his sprites, in the beginning 
of the second part of Faust, than which nothing more melodious has ever been 
written in the German tongue, there is not one word of foreign origin . 

29 In this form; for Bewegungsgrund had been introduced previously, by 
Christian Wolf, the Halle philosopher. 

30 Referring to the Ocker river near Braunschweig. 
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of Upper Saxon over all the other dialects was ridiculed by Schiller 
in the distich on the Elbe (in Die Flusse, I, 272) 

All ihr andern, ihr sprecht nur ein Kauderwelsch, — unter den Fliissen 
Deutschlands rede nur ich, und auch in Meissen nur, deutsch, — 

and in Xenion 78 (II, p. 102) Zeichen des Wassermanns 

tJbrigens haltet euch ja von dem Dresdener Wassermann feme, 
Dass er nicht uber euch her giesse den Elbestrom aus! 

Not only on principle did Schiller vindicate the right of genius 
overagainst narrow rules, as in Das Naturgesetz (Votivtafeln 39; 
I, 149) 

So war's immer, mein Freund, and so wird's bleiben: die Ohnmacht 
Hat die Regel fur sich, aber die Kraft den Erfolg, 

but he claims for the poet certain specific privileges in departing 
from grammatical rules (XII, 352, 30, Asthetische Vorlesungen): 
"The rules of grammar are less of a limitation to the poet; he 
sacrifices them to nature; his periodic structure grows more lax; 
thus, e. g., sometimes the more frequent use, sometimes the omission 
of copulatives is natural and suitable." He often consults Adel- 
ung's dictionary (letter to Goethe, January 27, 1804; VII, 118, 
while at work on his Tell): "Kindly return my Adelung to me, 
if you no longer need it. I have all sorts of questions to put to 
this oracle." The tone of this remark, however, is none too 
reverential. Nor does Schiller submit to Adelung's authority 
in all matters of detail: he uses words that the grammarian con- 
demns as obsolete and "ridiculous merely because of their depar- 
ture from the more modern dominant analogies," like anheben, 
behagen, beginnen, bieder, Fekde, jrommen, fiirbass, Meisterschaft; 
and words that Adelung classifies as dialectic and vulgar (duster, 
on which, however, cf. Campe; drohnen), or very unusual in good 
diction (Schrein; Kopf, which he makes Gessler use in his command 
to Tell, while the latter uses Haupt; Pferd, instead of Ross, inten- 
tionally used by Thekla in Wallensteins Tod 3179 "Und wirft ihn 
unter den Hufschlag seiner Pferde"; Aar, instead of Adler, where 
our modern feeling is the very reverse, Aar now being more poetic, — 
Reinwald likewise in 1799 takes him to task for the use of Aar 
in Das Eleusische Fest). Adelung's etymologies cannot have 
interested Schiller, who in this respect was very much unlike 
Lessing. Schiller uses almost no etymologies in his works, a 
notable exception being Piccolomini 1 149 f . "Und sein Sold muss 
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dem Soldaten werden; danach heisst er." When Schiller says — 
in a passage that I cannot at this present moment locate — "Es 
war nicht erkampft, sondern nur gewonnen," he has no idea that 
the two words here contrasted mean etymologically one and the 
same thing. So we need not be surprised that he misunderstood 
several passages in Tschudi's chronicle, the chief source of his Tell, 
e. g., using unterstehen in its modern sense, and rendering handlich 
zugind by handlich zuzugehn instead of tiichtig zu ziehen, and 
iir dieselben blaten by vor die Felsenplatte instead of an der Felsen- 
platte vorbei. In 1804 Goethe planned a "truly general German 
dictionary" (in the first draught of a letter to be directed to C. G. 
Voigt, March 1804) : " For this purpose I wish that a small society 
should quietly gather, not to collect the chaff but if possible the 
wheat. 31 Our Voss would have to preside, Messrs. Eichstadt, 
Fernow, Voss, Jr., would join, and Schiller and I would cooperate 
in our own way." What Schiller's specific share would have been 
it is idle to speculate, but his activity would have been far remote 
from the ideals of Adelung. 

(To be continued) 

Edwin C. Roeddkr. 
University of Wisconsin. 

,l Goethe speaks of Kleien- und Weizenverein, referring to the Florentine 
Accidentia delta crusca. 



